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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
(Continued from page 467.) 


*‘ Second day, 10th mo. Ist. The appointed 
Public Meeting was held at six o’clock in one of 
the most commodious houses I have seen, it is a 
new one, calculated to contain twelve hundred 
persons, and at this time was thought to be nearly 
full, and a precious season it proved. 

‘¢ Dear Sarah Lees met us here, and was first 
and well concerned to draw the attention of the 
people to that quietness which is so requisite as 
a preparation for acceptable worship. Henry 
Tuke spoke afterwards, on the subject of feeding 
the multitude, and I believe the subsequent la- 
bour was thus made easier : indeed it was scare: | 
labour in this Meeting, compared with w’-.t is 
often the case, for the minds of the people seenuied 
so like prepared ground, that if a little seed was 
handed by the good husbandman it felt pleasant 
work to drop it, and I trust a// that fell that 
night will not be lost. I have since heard that 
there are many serious persons in this town ; and 
within about a year past, I think seven united to 
our Society from among the Methodists. It was 
remarkable that the line of expression ran mostly 
towards such as were under divine visitation, but 
had not attained to a settlement in religion. 


«On sixth day the Quarterly Meeting was 
held, and mercifully owned, by the spreading of 
the holy wing; though the last meeting for 
worship, at six in the evening, was an exercising 
season, [ thought owing to the lukewarmness of 
many, and revolting of others. In both these 
general Meetings life felt in a state of oppres- 
sion, but much honest labour was bestowed. 
Alice Rigge, a mother in Israel, was engaged in 
a lively manner, and Anthony Mason, who is 
bright and fruitful-at the advanced age of eighty- 
seven, cried aloud to the careless ones. 

‘«‘ Seventh day was mostly occupied in calling 
on Friends—one sick in body, several so in mind ; 
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and among individuals here, as in many other 
places, the precious life is buried in visible things. 

‘“‘ First day, 7th. We went nine miles to 
Windermere, where a Meeting is held twice in 
the year on a fixed day, chiefly on account of the 
people who live about there and incline to attend. 
I believe it was felt by every sensible mind to be 
a solemn, favored season ; the extension of gos- 
pel love being evident to those assembled, con- 
cerning some of whom there is no doubt with 
me, the declaration of our Lord will in His own 
time be aecomplished, ‘ them also I must bring.’ 

*¢ We returned to Kendal to dinner, and hay- 
ing mentioned to Friends there our view of hay- 
ing a Public Meeting in the evening, we found 
notice had been given. It was largely attended, 
and though the people did not seem so like the 
prepared, or thirsty ground, as in some other 
places, there was a solemn covering felt in- 
creasingly to prevail over the assembled com- 
pany ; and as there was an endeavor simplyité 
move and minister in the ability received, sp 
tual harmony was maintained, and the season 
graciously owned ; so that for this renewed un- 
merited favor, we had cause to make the return 

* praise t¢ Tlim who is for ever worthy. 

“A ‘ter this the springs of nature were so run 
down, that it seemed needful to rest a day for 
winding up again, we therefore indulged part of 
second day, and went to dine with George and 
Deborah Benson and their large family, and 
called to see Robert Dodgson, a valuable man ia 
a very decling state of health, but with a mind, 
I believe, resigned and in good measure pre- 
pared to be unclothed, if such be the divine 
will : it was consoling thus to feel in our sitting 
with Him, which I hope was mutually refresh- 
ing. After tea, at George Braithwaite’s, where 
many kind friends met us, a peculiarly solemn 
stillness occurred, not from any p/an, but like the 
wind blowing where and how it listeth; hear- 
ing the sound thereof, we were sweetly gathered 
into pure silence, under which covering S. W. 
supplicated for continued preservation, and I 
thought the feeling of solemnity was thereby in- 
creased : she has appeared only a few months in 
ministry. Several others were engaged in testi- 
fying to the truth, as it isin Jesus, and I was 
ready to hope it might be the termination of 
labor in this field; but hearing of the usual 
Meeting day being on the morrow, began to fear 
that we might not be liberated, and so it proved. 
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‘Third day was truly one of close exercise, 
but by an endeavor to owe no man any thing, I 
hope there was a clearing honesty out of this 
place, ard was truly glad we remained. In this, 
as well as other instances, I found the use of a 
companion, for I should have tried to escape 
this Meeting, if she had not been earnest for 
staying. 

“ We went fifteen miles that afternoon, and 
on fourth day morning proceeded to Penrith, 
where a Meeting had been appointed for eleven 
o’clock ; most of the members were supposed to 
be present, and it was, upon the whole, satisfac- 
tory. ‘There, as in other parts, the life of pure 
religion is low, but it is consoling that a few are 


’ preserved living, and exercised on account of the 


spiritually dead; and I doubt not but the bap- 
tisms of these are in degree availing ; that their 
prayers and alms-deeds come up as a sweet 
memorial before the throne, and find gracious 
acceptance. 

“ Fifth day, the 11th. Rode eighteen miles of 
hilly rough road, to Carlisle, where, next morn- 
ing, we had an appoiuted Meeting for Friends, 
but apprehend all the members were not there ; 
it was a low, exercising time. We did not feel 
satisfied to proceed before first day, and spent 
part of seventh in social intercourse with our 
Friends. We lodged with dear Mary Richard- 
son, who is lively in spirit and peaceful, though 
she has had to partake of a bitter cup in the 
form of domestic affliction; she bears up won- 
derfully, and says her mind was prepared for 
something trying before her return from Ireland. 

“ First day, 14th. Attended the usual Meet- 
ing at Carlisle, which was large, most of those 
in propfession with Friends and many not so 
being present. It was a truly laborious time, 
and long before the spring of liberty opened ; 
but when it did, relief of mind was mercifully 
obtained, through an endeavor to discharge 
manifested duty. Here, as well as in other 
places, much rubbish is in the way, and there 
are but few builders; while it is to be feared the 
strength of some burden-bearers is decayed. 
There feels a little life, but a deal of death, so 
that the baptism of the living is deep, and no 
doubt the query often arises, ‘ What advantageth 
it us if the dead rise not?’ 

“The uncertainty of our continuance in 
mutability was at this season very awful to my 
mind, and the necessity of preparation to mix 
with redeemed spirits in the kingdom of purity 
renewedly impressed ;—to draw from these 
solemn considerations, to présent other objects 
to the active mind of man, and centre in that 
which gives temporary ease, remains the business 
of the great adversary of our soul’s happiness ; 
and, alas! how has he prevailed to the irre- 
trievable loss of many preciously visited minds. 
I thought I was favoured to dip a little into a 
painful sense of these things; and were all not 





only to dip into them, but dwell under the im” 
pressions which are at times mercifully made 
upon their hearts, more hope might be encourag- 
ed of the restoration of our Zion than there now 
seems ground for. The Meeting concluded 
under a humbling and thankful sense of un- 
merited regard ; and we proceeded to Sykeside, 
near Kirk-Levington, where there is a little 
settlement of Friends, and with some difficulty, 
in bad road and after dark, arrived at our lodg- 
ing-place. 

** Next day, 15th, had notice given of a Meet- 
ing to be held at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
to which the greater number who belong to it 
came, though very busy about their harvest ; 
several not in profession with us also attended. It 
was asolemn season, andI hope some were,gra- 
ciously recompensed for their dedication, by the 
gentle descendings of heavenly love, which hath 
sweetly gathered several of this little, and com- 
paratively poor flock into the fold, where He who 
is their holy leader and feeder keeps in a state of 
humble dependance upon Himself. There was 
far more liberty for the gospel to be preached 
here than in many other places, for although the 
cares of this life have (if the snare be not guard- 
ed against) a tendency to choke the good 
seed, I am ready to think the glories of the pre- 
sent world have settled many in so high and 
exalted a situation, that with such, as on the 
mountains of Gilboa, there is less of an opening 
into the fields of offering, than amongst those 
who not finding a great deal of enjoyment in 
visible things, feel in want of res¢ for their souls ; 
and being weary and heavy laden, are of the num- 
ber to whom the gracious invitation of the 
Saviour extends. The countenances of some of 
these simple ones cheered my heart, which is 
indeed often sad, and 1 was glad we had the 
opportunity of beholding and feeling with them: 
a fine old man, a minister, belonging to that 
Meeting, accompanied us on third day morning, 
and we reached Hawick in Scotland, the follow- 
ing evening. 

“ Qur road led through a beautiful country 
and a diversity of pleasing scenes; sometimes 
between lofty hills or mountains, with the river 
Tiviot winding through the fruitful valleys; at 
other times in view of finely cultivated planta- 
tions, and substantial seats of the affluent inhab- 
itants, with the comfortable though more hum- 
ble dwellings of the laborious farmers, whose 
various ‘toil might instruct an attentive mind, 
that there is no time for idleness, if the ground 
of the heart require as much cultivation and care 
as are apparently needful in the outward. 

“ After we had rode a few miles from Hawick, 
on fifth day morning, we met dear Margaret 
Anderson going towards Carlisle ; but like one 
who felt something of that truth ‘as tron sharpen- 
eth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of 
his friend,’ she had the chaise turned, and went 
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back with us the seventeen miles she had 
travelled, and after dinner at Ancram, we were 
favored to arrive at her hospitable dwelling at 
Kelso, in the evening. The next afternoon, a 
Meeting was held for the inhabitants, but not 
very largely attended ; our guide and valuable 
friend James Graham had good service in it; 
and I expect his mind was relieved by the op- 
portunity, as the chief weight seemed to have 
fallen upon him. 

“ After taking tea at Jane Waldie’s a season 
of religious retirement in her family proved one 
of peculiar solemnity: her son, about twenty- 
two years of age, is likely to be taken from her 
by consumption: he does not appear much like 
a Friend, but seems brought to a state of still, 
patient resignation, wherein I do hope he has, 
under this dispensation, been mercifully in- 
structed, and that heavenly regard is sweetly 
manifested towards him, preparing for the awful 
change. We were sensible in this visit of the 
renewings of that fellowship, wherein there is 
not only a rejoicing in one another’s joy, but a 
bearing each other’s burdens. 

(To be continued.) 


AUGUSTUS HERMANN FRANCKE. 


The life of Augustus Hermann Francke, known 
as the founder of the celebrated Orphan House 
at Halle, in the year 1694, is interesting and in- 
structive, exhibiting a lively faith in the teach- 
ings and leadings of the Divine Spirit, and show- 
ing how much good may be accomplished with 
small means by implicit dependence upon it. 
The following abridgement is taken from a me- 
moir published in 1831. 

Augustus Hermann Franeke was born at Lu- 
beck, in Germany, in the year 1660. His fath- 
er was particularly attentive to the education of 
this his only son. With all a father’s anxiety 
he instilled into the mind of his child the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, taught him by 
example and precept his duties to God and man, 
and employed for him a private teacher. Of this 
parent he was deprived by death at the age of 7 
years. After his father’s death, his mother pur- 
sued the same course with him until his 13th 
year; and he states that at this time, study was 
more pleasant to him than any other employment. 
At a very early age the subject of religion occu- 
pied much of his thoughts, and in his 10th year 
he was so weaned from the common desires and 
amusements of childhood, that he asked his moth- 
er for a little room which he might call his own, 
where he might study and pray without inter- 
ruption. This request was granted ; and it was 
his habit, when he returned from his teacher, to 
retire there, and closing the door to pray earn- 
estly to God. It is stated that he used to say 
frequently at these times, “ Lord, all things and 
all persons will in the end be made to glorify 
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thee: but I pray that thou wouldst so order my 
whole life that it may be spent to thy glory 
alone.” His youngest sister seems to have ex- 
erted a most happy influence upon him. She was 
three years older than himself, and to all appear- 
ance loved God and goodness from her infancy ; 
and being lovely and cheerful, he was tendefl 
attached to her. She taught him the care 
and frequent reading of the Bible and other good 
books. But it was his lot to be separated from 
this sister by her death at an early age. After 
the death of his sister, he was left without any 
one who would so directly influence his feelings 
and conduct. He was exposed, too, to the effect 
of evil example in his daily intercouse, which 
blunted to some extent the tenderness of his feel- 
ings, and caused him in after times much sor- 
row, for it led him to neglect these early influ- 
ences of the Spirit. 

In his 13th year, he was sent to the public 
school at Gotha, where, notwithstanding his youth, 
he was soon distinguished on account of his at- 
tainments. After leaving school he spent two 
years at home in the study of the languages, and 
manifested even at this period a taste for theolo- 
gy, read a number of works of that character, 
and determined to pursue his studies in refer- 
ence to the ministry.* But notwithstanding 
this, he acknowledges, that pride and ambition 
had a strong control over his conduct, and that 
his zeal in the pursuit of knowledge absorbed his 
attention to the exclusion of more important con- 
cerns. He appears, however, to have been in 
general prudent and moral in his deportment. 

At the age of 16 he went to the University of 
Erfurt, where he remained until he received the 
offer of a scholarship in the University of Kiel, 
when he removed to that place. Here he pur- 
sued various studies, all with reference to theolo- 
gy. Speaking of himself at this time, he says, 
‘* T knew how to discuss all the doctrines of the- 
ology and morals, and could prove them from the 
Bible. I was correct in my external conduct, 
and neglected none of the forms of religion ; but 
my head, not my heart was affected. When I 
read the Bible, my effort was to become acquainted 
with its doctrines, not to apply them to myself ; 
and though I wrote volumes of notes upon it, I 
never took care that its precepts should be writ- 
ten on my heart.”” The influence exerted upon 
him by a pious professor in whose family Ke re- 
sided, was such as to lead Lim at times to pray 
earnestly that God would change his heart and 
give him the spirit of his children. He often 
walked alone upon the sea shore in the neigh- 
borhood, meditating upon three things: how he 
should become holy, how he should become 


*It should be remarked in explanation of this, that 
at that time the only qualifications which were gener- 
ally thought necessary for a minister of the gospel, 
were external morality of conduct, and an attachment 
to the forms of the church. 
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learned, and how he should acquire the talent of 
making his knowledge useful to others. 

After a residence of three years at this place, 
he spent some time in perfecting himself in the 
Hebrew and in acquiring the French language. 
In the meanwhile his religious feelings strength- 
ened, practical piety became more and more the 
object of his desire, and he felt deeply its neces- 
sity. He did not, however, yet feel the impro- 
priety of attempting, by all his diligence, to ob- 
tain the honors and pleasures and riches of this 
world, inconsistent as this was with his expecta- 
tions of preaching the gospel, which declares the 
friendship of the world to be enmity with God. 

During a residence at Leipzig, he ucquired 
the Rabbinical and Stalian Janguages, after which 
he removed to Luneburg in order to perfect him- 
self in some branches of study, prior to entering 


upon a scholarship which had been offered him. | 


Luneburg he was accustomed to call the place 
of his spiritual birth. Here his understanding 
appears to have been illuminated as to the nature 
of true religion, and an evidence granted him 
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tion. In allusion to this era in his experience 
he says, “‘ I do not remember that any external 
means led to this result, unless it may have been 
my theological and biblical studies, which I pur- 
sued, however, with an entirely worldly spirit. 
I was surrounded at this time with the tempta- 
tions which worldly society presents, and was 
not a little affected by them. But in the midst 
of them, God of his mercy sent his spirit to lead 
me away from every earthly good, and inclined 
me to humble myself before Him, and pray for 
grace to serve him in newness of life. These 
words of Scripture were impressed upon my 
mind: ‘ For when ye ought for the time to be 
teachers, ye have need that one teach you again 
what are the first principles of the oracles of God.’ 

In 1688 he went to reside at Hamburg. He 
was very happily situated here, on account of the 
society of religious people with whom he had the 
opportunity of mingling, finding intercourse with 
persons of like feelings with himself to be both 
pleasant and profitable. He recommended strong- 
ly to Christians the practice of associating with 


that his desires after holiness and dedication of | one another for mutual improvement ; for it is 
heart to the service of God were heard and an-| with them, he said, as with coals of fire, which, 
swered, to his unspeakable joy. This was not | when placed together, increase each other’s heat; 
attained without passing through deep spiritual | bui when separated, are suon extinguished. Here 


baptism. 


The conviction, that notwithstanding | he became so much interested on the subject of 


all his theological knowledge he was ignorant of | education, that he determined to open a private 


| 


God, seemed to overwhelm him, and he was 
tempted even to doubt his existence. He found 
no relief either in the Bible or the writings of 
pious men ; all were alike obscure and unmean- 
ing tohim. He says, ‘ In this state of anguish 
I kneeled down aguin and again, and prayed 
earnestly to that God and Saviour in whom I had 
as yet no faith, that if he indeed existed, he 
would deliver me from my misery. At last he 
heard me! He was pleased in his wondrous love 
to manifest himself, and that not in taking away 
by degrees my doubts and fears; but at once, and 
as if to overpower all my objections to his power 
and faithfulness. Al/ my doubts disappeared at 
once and I was assured of his favor. I could 
not only call him God, but my Father. All my 
distress was dispelled, and I was, as it were, in- 
undated with a flood of joy, so that I could do 
nothing but praise and blessthe Lord. Iseemed 
to myself to have just awaked from a dream in 
which all my past life had been spent. I was 
convinged that the world, with all its pleasures, 
could not give such enjoyment as I now experi- 
enced, and felt that after such a foretaste of the 
grace and goodness of God, the temptations of 
earth would have but little effect upon me. Forty 
years after, in his last prayer in the garden -of 
the Orphan House, he said, that a fountain had 
been opened in his heart from which streams of 
happiness had uninterruptedly flowed. From 
that time religion had been to him a reality, a 
power which enabled him to deny himself all 
ungodliness and every worldly desire and affec- 


school for children, in Hamburg. ‘Lhis employ- 
ment had an important influence on his charac- 
ter, and the course of his future life. He states, 
that in the teaching of this school, he learned 
to practice that patience and forbearance for which 
he was afterwards so remarkable. He discov- 
ered here the great deficiency of proper instruc- 
tion in the schools of his country ; hence arose 
a strong desire to be the means of improving and 
reforming them. 

In the year 1689 he began asa private teacher 
to deliver lectures, the subjects of which were 
generally some of the Epistles of Paul in the New 
Testament. The approbation with which he was 
received was so great, that the room in which he 
lectured could not contain his class, and he was 
obliged to obtain the use of one of the public 
lecture rooms. But even this was very soon so 
much crowded, that many of his hearers were 
compelled to stand at the doors and windows. 
He employed various other means for the promo- 
tion of true religion, amiong which were the study 
of the Scriptures which had been much neglect- 
ed. His untiring exertions were not without ef- 
fect. Not a few of the theological students, who 
were without piety, were brought to true repent- 
ance, and began their studies with a new spirit. 

The necessity which Francke found laid upon 
him, of promulgating the practical and spiritual 
views which he had learned from his own experi- 
ence, in opposition to the cold and lifeless doctrines 
generally held up, soon brought down persecu- 
tion upon him. The dominant party in the 
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church at Leipzig, where he now resided, who 
could not understand why any one should seek 
after holiness with so much earnestness as he did, 
or labor with so much activity to do good, with- 
out some wrong motive at heart, stirred up con- 
siderable excitement against him. They called 
him a Separatist, a founder of a new sect of Pie- 
tists, and a hypocrite. The court hearing of the 
excitement ordered an investigation of the diffi- 
culties. Francke was summoned before a com- 
mission appointed for this purpose, together with 
some of his friends ; but although the theologi- 
eal faculty, and the ministers of the city were for 
the most part opposed to him, he was declared 
innocent of any improper conduct. He published 
shortly after, a defence of his principles, and was 
actively supported by some of the private teach- 
ers and professors ; but the theological facylty 
still continued their opposition. 


ological lectures. Francke replied, that he had 
not touched upon any of the theological contro- 
versies, but had confined himself to the explana- 
tion of the Scriptures, and the practical applica- 
tion of them, and that this was a right of every 
Christian. But notwithstanding this his lectures 
were forbidden ; and after lecturing for a short 
time under the direction and protection of the 
philosophical faculty, he left Leipzig for Lubeck, 
where he was called by the death of his uncle. 


> . . . . . | 
He soon after received an invitation to preach in 


the church at Erfurt. Ie looked upon this as 
providential ; and though from the sentiments of | 
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the ministers at Erfurt, he could expect nothing 
but violent opposition, he determined to accept 
it. He was soon after appointed preacher in | 
that church. 
(To be continued.) 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 459.) 

Then he clapt himself down on a seat, and | 
began to defend the use and innocence of music, 
(which at that time was not the most offensive 
part,) and said that King David used m&sic, 
yet was a Prophet, greatly beloved of God, and 
wrote the Psalms, owned by Christ as of divine 
authority. 

I replied, that David employed his music in 
holy hymns, and spiritual songs to the Lord, 
according to the dispensation then in being; 
but that afterward some airy persons, such as 
the Priest himself, had invented unto themselves 
instruments of music like unto David’s, and used 
them in their profane revellings, as he and his 
company were then a doing: and therefore a 
Prophet of God, by Divine authority and diree- 
tion, cried out, wo to them that chant to the 
sound of the viol, and invent to themselves in- 
struments of music like David ; (Amos vi. 1. 5.) 
and thou being in that practice, the wo is upon 
thee also. Upon this I was very easy, and left 
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him sitting silent, and the compauy in some sur- 
prise ; and, wishing them all well, I departed in 
peace, and great tranquillity of mind. 

After this I happened to fall into company 
with a strict and rich Presbyterian, a great for- 
malist, at a gentleman’s house iu the country, 
whose daughter he had married, and they lived 
together in the same house : and I being young, 
and of few words, he imagined I was not go 
much engaged in the way of Friends, but that 
I might be brought off; and to shew his good 
will he began with reproaches against them, 
saying they used to go naked into churches, 
market and other public places, pretending to be 
moved thereto by the spirit of God ; which could 
not be true, since a thing indecent in itself can- 
not be of God. 

I answered, that whatever God had, at any 


They declared | time heretofore, thought fit to command, in par- 
that private teachers had no right to deliver the- | 


ticular cases, is consistent with him still; and 
we read in the Holy Scripture, that the Lord 
commanded Isaiah, that great and evangelical 
Prophet, to go, and loose the sackcloth from off 
his loins ; and put off his shoe from his foot: 
and he did so, walling naked and barefoot three 
years for a sign and wonder upon Eyypt, and 
upon Ethiopia, de. Now, though this naked- 
ness was to be a sign of shame unto the unhappy 
subjects of the judgment denounced, it was not 
inconsistent with the Lord to command the 
sign; nor is nakedness any indecency in his 
sight, since every creature comes naked from 
his all-creating hand: it follows then, that it is 
possible some of the Quakers, and rational re- 
ligious men too, as that Prophet was, might be 
commanded of God to do such actions, and to a 
good end also, viz., to rouse the people of this 
nation out of their deep lethargy and self securi- 
ty, into a consideration of their various empty 
forms‘ of religion, which they severally exercised 
without the life of religion, (Divine love and 
charity one toward another,) too much a stran- 
ger, at this day, among all sects and names: and 
thou canst not therefore make appear, that those 
Quakers were not commanded of God to do as 
they did in that case. 

In the mean time, the Presbyterian having 
privately sent for an old Independent teacher in 
the neighborhood, a great adversary of Friends, 
he came in ; and then a great cloud of darkness 
came over my mind, and my spirit became very 
heavy, and I was silent for some time; and the 
gentleman of the house, being of the National 
Church, an honest sincere man, and of a good 
understanding, sitting close by me, I perceived 
he was likewise drawn into silence, and sympa- 
thized with me init. After a little pause, the 
Presbyterian began and said to the Independent, 
‘sir, I have had some discourse with Mr. Story 
concerning some of the Quakers going naked, 
and he alleges the example of the Prophet Isaiah 
for it; what is your opinion in that case?” He 
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answered that the Prophet did not go naked, so|er would not stay, but went into another room ; 
as to put off all his garments ; but only his pro-|for he must have craved a blessing (as their 
phetical robes: and then turned to some pages! phrase is) if he had stayed and dined: but din- 
of a large book in folio, the author whereof had ner being near over, he returned ; and, when we 
pretended to explain that, and many other pas-| had dined, they put him upon giviny thanks ; 
sages of the Holy Scriptures ; and he read seve-| but he refused, saying, “‘ It is not proper for me 
ral of them: and, when he had done, he began! to give thanks for what I have not received; I 
to reproach George Fox, and said he’called him-| did not eat ;” and so to evade his grace, he lost 
self the light within, saying “I the light within, | his dinner. 
Friends, I the light within.” Also that a Qua-| After dinner they fell again to discourse about 
ker once brought a written paper to him and| religion among themselves, (for my mind was in 
desired him to try it; to whom (said he) I an-| great peace, in a sense of the divine presence 
swered Friend every work must be tried by! still remaining, and I was silent,) in which the 
fire ;”’ and so I put it into the fire in his pre-| Independent said, that, according to his experi- 
sence. ence, there wasa great deal of difference between 
All this time I sat silent, under the load of| the performance of religious exercises, as prayer, 
that dark spirit; and the gentleman was silent, Xc., in one’s own strength, and by the help of 
likewise : but as my mind was toward the Lord,|the spirit; for, without the spirit, it was like 
at length his Divine Presence opened in me, and | roWing against-wind and tide ; going more back- 
his holy fear came over. me; and then [ per-| ward than forward. Then said the Episcopalian, 
ceived that dark power overthrown in the foun-| ‘‘ I never like such, as in their prayers to God, 
dation, and the Priests power bound and chained, | use abundance of formal words, and much whi- 
and my spirit at liberty and in dominion: andj ning and cant.” Now this happening to be that 
then I said with much freedom and authority,! Presbyterian’s practice, he took it as done on pur- 
who is this that derkeneth counsel by words with- pose, and was much offended. The other: aver- 
out knowledge? (Job, xxxviii. 2.) Thou sayest| red he had no view to him in what he had said, 
in opposition to the plain text of scripture, that| but, in general, as a thing he did not think de- 
Isaiah the Prophet, did not go naked, but only | cent in any. But I mediated a peace, and re- 
ut off his prophetical robes. What authority! conciled them; and so the conversation ended. 
Past thou to say-he had any such robes? The| My eldest brother being Priest of the parish, 
scripture imports quite another thing: and as}and likewise Deacon of Connor, (afterwards of 
to thy interpreter, he is as ignorant as thyself ;/ Limerick) in Ireland, had one of the Scot’s Epis- 
and has left those passages of scripture, which} copal Priests for his Curate, (or journeyman,) who 
he pretends to open and illustrate, perplexed|bad been turned out at the establishment of 
and confounded, and darker than he found them, | Presbytery as the national way in Scotland. And 
by advancing many and various opinions about) this Priest being poor, my father took him into 
them, and determining nothing. his house for better accommodation; which 
Then as to what he said of George Fox and| proved some occasional exercise to me, we being 
the other Friend, I appealed to the other two,|so very different in our sentiments in some things 
whether he had dealt candidly, and sincerely | relating to religion. And, one day there being 
with them ; for it could not with any truth, or|a goose on the table at dinner, he intending to 
reason, be understood by such a phrase that| disappoint me of a part, whispered to me, so loud 
George Fox (whom I never saw) called himself} as that all about the table heard him, “ This is 2 
the light within, but that people should eye it,| tithe goose ;” and then flcered. I replied, “ Let 
that is, look towards the divine light and grace} him look to the evil of that, to whom itis tithe, 
of Christ in their own minds, and follow the| but to me it is no tithe, but a goose only; and, 
teachings and leadings of it, and not look out to| with my father’s leave I will take a share.” 
the teachings of men only. And after this we had much dispute about the 
And as to his trial of the paper, it imported a} maintenance of ministers of Christ: I alleged, 
levity and derision inconsistent with his pre-; that when Christ sent out his disciples to preach 
tensions toa Christian ministry; for the man/to the people, he said, Freely ye have received, 
might mean well and religiously, and there! freely give; and did not allow them neither 
might be some very good things in the paper, | gold, silver nor brass in the purses, nor scrip, 
which he had disdainfully destroyed. And then| nor two coats, nor shoes, nor staffs, but to depend 
the other two blamed him for it. This being|on divine providence only for their subsistence ; 
very much unexpected, surprised him and made | eating such things as should be set before them ; 
him silent ; though he had, during the time of for the workman is worthy of his meat.—(Matt. 
my silence, triumphed as if I had not had any-|x. 8, 9, 10.) 
thing to say; or, being young, would not take} To this he answered, that Christ and his Apos- 
upon me to oppose a man of his years and char-|tles received money for preaching, otherwise 
acter for a preacher. where did they get the money they had in the 
Then dinuer coming upon the table, the preach-| bag ; for they were poor men, and had nothing 
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to give, or any other way to procure money. 
Upon this I asked him, whence that money came 
that Christ sent Peter to take out ef the mouth 
of the fish ? had he not command over all things, 
to have what he pleased? But you Priests, to 
justify yourselves in your anti-Christian practices, 


dare accuse Christ himself and his Apostles of 


your own crimes. He and they preached not 
for hire, not for filthy lucre and maintenance, 
but for the help and salvation of men. And, as 
there is nothing needful to the laborer in that 
work, but the present subsistence of food and 
raiment, with that they were to be content. And 
as to what money they had, it arose from the 
superabounding love of those who heard him and 
them, and believed ; which they did not hoard 
up, and detain to their own use only, but also 
gave to the poor as they had occasion ; so far 
were they from sitting down in corners, and 
forcing maintenance even to luxury, from those 
who did not receive them, as you Priests do at 
this day ; by which it appears you are none of 
his, but rather like Judas, the traitor, who carried 
the bag, loved money better than him, and was 
a thief. At this he became a little ashamed, 
and in an abject manner said, ‘* What I have for 
my preaching is but a small matter :” as if the 


diminutive pay and poverty should excuse the 
error; and so it ended. 


At another time my father had a mind to dis- 


course me on that subject; and after he had 
moved it, I desired leave to ask him a question, 
before I entered the dispute with him: he grant- 
ed it; and then I asked him, “ If it were not for 
his reputation among men, and the law of the 
land, would he himself pay any tithe ?’”’ upon this 
he was silent a little, and then replied, with an 
oath, ‘‘ That if it were not for the laws, he would 
pay no more tithe than myself.” Then, said I, 
there is no need for any further dispute, and it 
ended thus; for he never offered any argument 
about it. 

My delight was continually in the truth, and 
I desired no company but of Friends, and fre- 
quented meetings on all occasions; where my 
heart was frequently tendered by the truth, and 
it often reached and effected others by me, and 
sometimes very much; so that | became_wery 
dear to Friends, and they to me; and as that 
tenderness was, in its nature, an involuntary 
ministry, being an operation of the spirit with- 
out words, I found for some time great satisfac- 
tion and safety in it. 


[To be continued.] 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE STUDY OF 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES ON THE MIND. 
The study of the Physical Sciences has been 
emphatically styled the study of enjoyment, and 
justly, for opening a field as exhaustless as it is 
extensive, as pleasing as it is various. We are 
invited to enter by a path literally strewed with 
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flowers, and through which as we pass, the toil 
is amply repaid by the pleasure that attends us 
in every step of our progress. 

Introduced as we are into a world teeming 
with life and animation, who would not observe 
those numberless provisions which Creative Wis- 
dom has made for their support ;—ourselves but 
a speck upon a world, that is itselfa speck amid 
other worlds? Who would not raise his 
thoughts by tracing stars and planets as they 
proceed onward in their course of endless revo- 
lution, and suffer himself to be borne on that 
tide of sublime associations which they are cal- 
culated to inspire? Where, short of Him who 
made, and presides over all, can the mind light 
upon objects so nobly calculated to call forth its 
highest efforts, ta waken every faculty, to swm- 
mon up all its energies? In a word who would 
not pursue a study that imparts to the mind as 
it proceeds through that endless course of specu- 
lation to which it is introduced, the conscious- 
ness that its powers are enlarging, that its con- 
ceptions are becoming more elevated, that all 
its faculties are g radu: uly receiving that im- 
press of greatness that distinguishes the philoso- 
pher from the clow n, the wise from the igno- 
rant? who then that takes but a single glance 
at the several sciences, and recollects that by 
them the boundaries of knowledge have been 
vastly enlarged, that they have presented a sub- 
ject of thought i in almost every object that greets 
the senses, that the mind is disciplined in the 
investigation, and elevated by the sublimity of 
the truths they unfold ; who will tell us that 
their study is not of the most exalted character ? 
When too we call to mind the pleasure that flows 
from these studies, how idle must it appear to 
assert that they weaken the imagination, and 
are incompatible with the spirit of poetry ? It 
should be remembered that nature is the god- 
dess of the poet; and by nature no one rightly 
understands her as mere inanimate ; but in the 
wide sense of the term, it means life in all its 
circumstances, moral as well as external. What 
to the poet were the sun unconnected with the 
thought that its beams are imparting life and 
animation to myriads of sentient beings? and 
what the moon, if her brightness were shed upon 
a world unconscious of her beauty? Let him 

wander among the glens of Switzerland, and as 
he beholds alps piled on alps above him, will 
their grandeur awaken no corresponding emotions 
in his own breast, because they are composed of 
materials which he has often aualyzed? Will the 
sublimity of the tempest fall tame and lifeless 
upon his senses, because the lightning that is 
flashing around him, which in its passage from 
cloud to cloud speaks as in the voice of the 
Almighty, is but the electric fluid that pervades 
all bodies? In those hours that to others are 
sacred to sleep and repose, let him retire to the 
sea-shore, aud with the swell and noise of waters 
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his feelings will rise until they defy the power 
of expression ; and think you that they will then 
subside? with the stars that light up and 
spangle the firmanent, his inspiration will kindle 
and burn ; and will it be quenched at thoughts 
directed to that connexion which exists between 
the revolution of the heavenly bodies and the 
swelling of the waters? Philosophy is the 
hand-maid of poetry, for it unfolds those truths 
which, by sympathy, give birth to the purest, 
the sublimest, and the most delightful of bis 
emotions. And here let it not be said, that in 
the ardor for the discovery of natural truth, 
moral truth is neglected or obscured. The study 
of nature is in a measure the study of the mind, 
for the animal is the threshold of the intellectual 
world : and when it is recollected that from the 
animalcule to the mammoth, from the atom 
that floats on the gale, to the mountain that is 
unmoved by the whirlwind and the earthquake, 
that from the drop that distils from the clouds, 
to the ocean that encompasses the world, there | 
is not an object that does not bear those marks | 
of wisdom and design that point us to the Crea- 
tor, who will tell us that the study of nature is | 
not the study of God? Intellectual pleasure is | 
another motive for the pursuit of these sciences, | 
a motive which is just and proper, for they keep | 
the mind in health by perpetual activity ; they | 
tranquillize it by leading it to contemplate the 
majestic order and calm happiness of the world 
of nature, and to the man of reflection are a 
perpetual source of delight ; to him the revolv- 
ing year is a round of pleasure, and the change 
of seasons bute change of joy. Ask such an 
one, why with returning spring his heart glows, 
and his countenance presents the index of in- 
ward satisfaction ; and he will answer that in 
all that is going on around, he sees something 
that is to minister to his happiness. Ask such 
an one why, when autumn disrobes the groves 
of their beauty, and the falling fruits present a 
striking emblem of human frailty, he seems 
pleased and gratified with the scene; and he 
will tell you that these marks of desolation, 
though they remind him of his own separation 
from home, and love, and friendship, yet breathe 
a spirit congenial with his own,-while they create 
within him a calm and pensive state of mind, a 
deep-toned feeling that seems to raise him above 
the influence of surrounding objects, and asso- 
ciate him for a season with purer and happier, 
and more exalted beings. The benefits and 
pleasures, which have now been mentioned as 
arising from these pursuits, cannot, it is true, be | 
experienced without great exertion. Genius, 

where it exists, deservedly commands our re- 

spect, but its blind admiration is a siren that 

lulls us to repose, that paralyzes the arm of ex- 

ertion, and leaves dormant those energies of the 

mind, which if called into action would do honor 
totheir possessor. Nothing can be accomplished 
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in the study of these sciences without unwearied 
efforts. If originality and independence rendered 
Shakspeare the first of dramatic writers, perse- 
verance made Newton the prince of philosophers. 


New Haven, Conn. 


For Friends’ Tutelligencer. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


My little friends, ‘* see that you fall not out 
by the way.” Be gentle, loving and kind, to 
your brothers, sisters, and playmates, and let not 
differences arise among you. Try to form amia- 
ble habits, and to cherish only the good, and 
you will have the reward of peace and joy in 
your own breasts. I will tell youa story of a 
little boy who lived many, many years ago, and 
who grew to be a good and great man. Jacob 
had twelve sons Joseph, one of the youngest, was 
a lovely boy, and his dear old futher made hima 
coat of many cvlors. His brothers, instead of 
feeling glad that their father loved their brother 
Joseph so tenderly, grew envious of him and 
hated him, as if there was not love enough in 
the world for them all. These men had flocks 
of sheep and goats which they kept in pastures 
a great way off, and Jacob sent Joseph to see 
how the men and flocks were faring, and to 
bring him word again. While Joseph was 
wandering about in the field a man met him and 


}asked of what he was in search. “I seek my 


brothers,” answered the boy, ‘tell me, I pray 
you, where they feed their flocks.’ The wan 
pointed out the direction they had gene, and 
Joseph set off full of glee to find them. His 
brothers saw him coming. Are they glad to see 
him, and to hear from their home ? No they are 
not. Lnvy filled their hearts and love found 
no place there. Come now, they said among 
themselves, let us kill him, and throw him into 
a pit, and then say some wild beast ate him up. 
See how one sin follows another. Joseph’s 
brothers first gave way to envy, then hatred, 
then unkindness, until their hearts became so 
dark they even proposed to commit murder. 
But Reuben, not so hard-hearted as the rest, 
would not agree to this, and that part of the 
plot was given up. When the poor boy, full of 
love and joy, reached his brothers, he met only 
strange looks and cold words; they soon stripped 
off his beautiful coat of many colors, and cast 
him into a pit without anything to eat, and left 
him there to die. 

While they were taking their dinners a com- 
pany of traders came along, and Judah said, 
Come it is cruel to leave our brother to die in 
the pit ; let us sell him to these men; and they 
went to the pit and dragged out their poor 
brother, and sold him to the traders for twenty 
pieces of silver. The men carried him off with 
them into a far country, where he never thought 
to see the face of his dear old father again. 
Poor little boy, how sadly he must have felt; he 
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had no earthly friend to love nor pity him, but | 
the heavenly Father was his friend and comforter. 
When the traders started away with him, what | 
did the brothers thendo? One wicked thought 
or action brings onanother. Why they killed an 
innocent little goat, and dipped Joseph’s coat 
of many colors into the blood, and carried it 
home to their father, pretending they had found 
it in that condition. Jacob knew the coat, and 
said it is indeed my son’s coat, and no doubt 
some wild beast has torn him in pieces, and his 


heart was filled with grief, and he would not be | 
I might tell you much more about | 


comforted. 


| Scriptures, but a light shed upon them 





Joseph, and show you how he was blessed in a 


strange land, and {how his brothers suffered | 


famine in their home; but perhaps you had 
rather read the story for yourselves. If you 
will turn to the 37th chapter of Genesis, you 
will find it there, and I hope all my young friends 
will read it or get it read to them. Hi. 
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In publishing the life of Francke, which was 
prepared by a correspondent some weeks since, 
we desire to hold up to view the all-sufficiency of 
the divine power revealed in the soul; raising in 
his mind, when a child, desires after true holi- 
ness, and enlightening him, while a student of 
divinity ina corrupt church, to see that self- 
abasement, and an entire surrender of himself to 
the divine will, was the only means of attaining 
it. In making an abridgement there has been 
omitted in the narration much that seemed ir- 
relevant to this object, as well as that which is 
obscure or ambiguous, although enough perhaps 
is retained to show that he was not emancipated 
from many of the outward views which prevail 
in what is called the Christian world. 
letting go as non-essential, such doctrines as in- 


nate depravity, and the scheme which is based | 
upon them, we desire not to come in conflict | 


with any who honestly believe them to lie at the 

foundation of the Christian religion: but we | 
have not so learned Christ; and we feel it a 
privilege in perusing the lives of the truly pious 
of every denomination, to discover the shining of | 
the Sun of righteousness through the mists that 
often obscure it. We feel it also a duty we owe 
to young and inexperienced minds, to hold up | 
the truth, as far as we are enabled, in its simpli- 

city and purity, and therefore in its beauty. We | 
dare not recommend those who are enquiring the 
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code of doctrines put forth by any church ; but 
would commend them to that which has raised 


|in their minds this longing after holiness, gnd 


which alone can satisfy it. As this is relied on 
not only as the beginning but the perfecting of 
the work of purification, we shall find not only 
comfort and instruction in the reading of the 
which 
unassisted reason cannot discover by all its re- 
search and study. 


Frrenps’ Lisrary.—Theattention of Friends 
is particularly called to the annual meeting of 
THE Lrprary ASsocraATION OF PHILADELPHIA, 
to be held on Sixth-day evening next, the 23d 
inst., at 74 o’clock. 

The minutes of the past year, together with 
the annual report, will be read, and it is believed 
the meeting cannot fail to interest all who may 
attend. 

The room is large, comfortably furnished and 
well lighted, while the Library itself contains a 
choice selection of between four and five thou- 
sand volumes. Such friends as may never have 
seen the new location, will be amply repaid by 
a visit, and to them, as well as others, an invita- 
tion is here extended to embrace tne present 
opportunity, as being peculiarly appropriate. 

The Library is now open on* Fourth and 
Seventh-day evenings for the use of Friends 
generally ; and on Seventh-day afternoons for 
the exclusive accommodation of females. 


The Annual Meeting of the “ Library Association 
of Friends,” will be held at the Library Room, in the 
third story of the centre building in the new meeting 
house, Race street west of 15th, on Sixth-day even- 
ing. the 23d inst., at 73 o’clock. 

The attendance of both men and women Friends is 
particularly requested. Entrance from 15th street. 

10¢h mo., 1857. Tuos. Rineway, Clerk. 


Diep, Of Apoplexy in Byberry, on the evening of 


the 28th of 9th mo. 1857, Exuizasetn TownsenDd, 
widow of the late Evan Townsend, aged 69 years, a 
member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

» On 7th day morning the 3d inst., near York 


| Springs, in Adams County, Pennsylvania, Repecca, 


wife of Jesse Cook, in the 66th year of her age. 
, In Lower Makefield, Bucks County, Pa., on 


' the evening of the 4th of 10th'mo. 1857, of inflammation 


of the lungs, Mary P. wife of Barciay Knight, in the 


_ 39th year of her age, a member of Middletown Monthly 


Meeting. 

It is seldom we are called upon to record the death 
of one who will be more missed in the family circle ; 
leaving, in the meridian of life,a husband and six 
young children, to whom she was a most devoted wife 


and affectionate mother, and for whose welfare she 


way to Zion, to any outward observance or any | always felt the most ardent solicitude. 
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She has also left a very large number of other rela- 
tives, and friends to whom she was endeared by many 
acts of kindness, that will cause her to be remembered 
and lamented. But they have consolation in believ- 
ing that although her indisposition was of short dura- 
tion, she was not entirely unprepared for the final 
summons, and we doubt not but she is now in the en- 
joyment of happiness. For although she was one that 
‘© looked well io the ways of her household,” and * eat 
not the bread of idleness,”? she was not unmindful of 


her religious duties and devotion to her Heavenly 
Father. 


Diep, At her residence in Hockessin, New Castle 
County, Delaware, the 7th of 9th mo. 1857, Hannan 
Cuanpter, relict of Philip Chandler, in the 65th year 


and | 


of her age, a member of Hockessin particular, 
Centre Monthly Meetings. 

6 Death loves a shining mark,” after a brief but | 
sevére illness she passed away from ‘‘ works to re- 
wards,” leaving a large circle of friends and relatives 
to mourn her loss. 

.Age had never palsied her energies, nor dimmed her 
@atellect, and she moved among us until the last, a 
ministering angel in every time of need, and now that 
the call has gone forth, and she has passed from our 
sight, we miss her—miss the sound of her voice, the 
light of her countenance, and her coming feet. 

Towards her children she was ever a kind and 
concerned mother, striving to train them in the way 
of usefulness, and they can truly “rise up to call 
her blessed.”’ 

Her grand-children were ever objects of her love and 
solicitude, and they know the indelible impress upon 
their hearts of her anxious care. Towards the one 
who now pens this brief but heartfelt tribute to her 
dear memory, she ever acted the part of a sympathi- 
zing friend, and impartial counsellor, striving to train 
in love and restrain in kindness. 

Even while the tear of sorrow bedews the cheek, 
we cannot wish her back to scenes of trial and proba- 
tion, through which each one of earth’s children must 
pass, for her work was accomplished in the day time, 
and * blessed are the dead who who die in the Lord.” 

H. 


, At his residence near Laporte, Third mo. 3d, 
after an illness of four years, Erisan Quinsy, aged 47 
years. His disease was scrofula in its worst form, 
causing great suffering; but through all he was re- 
markably patient. He was a minister of the Society 
of Friends, and in all his dealings with his fellow men 
strictly followed the Golden Rule. He was of a 
social disposition, a kind husband and father, and a 
good neighbor. Throughout his sickness he expressed 
his entire resignation to the divine will, and seemed 
filled with love for every one, saying it was 
nothing he had done that made every one so kind to 
him, but the Lord put it in their hearts. 


» At Maiden Creek, BerksCo., Pa., on the 11th | 
of Ninth mo., Jacos Licurtroot, in his 65th year, a ! 
member of Exeter Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

In the decease of this dear friend, the small meet- | 
ing of which he was a valuable member has sustained | 
aloss. He was a regular attendant of meetings, both 
for worship and discipline, and during his sickness 
frequently expressed his regret that any should be so 
negligent in this important duty. Many can testify | 
to his benevolence and hospitality, for he was ever 
ready to relieve the indigent and distressed. Asa 


public character, with which he was frequently en- 
trusted, he gave great satisfaction to the community. 
He was careful to maintain the principles and tes ti- 
monies of the Society. His social feelings were 


always strong, but duriag his last illness he mani- ' 


, the mind. 


| strove to be rich, or to make my children 


in others.” 
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fested especial pleasure in the company of his friends, 
a pleasing evidence that his love and sympathy grew, 
with approaching death. His complainl, which was 
an affection of the head, commenced about three 
months previous to his decease, and although from 
the first he was conscious he would not recover, he 
was eutirely resigned, His physical suffering, which 
was at times considerable, he bore with Christian 
fortitude and patience. He gently passed away, leav- 
ing us the consolation that his end was peace. 


MEMOIR OF JOSEPH PIKE. 
(Concluded from page 454.) 

While he was engaged in business, many op- 
portunities of enriching himself, by speculative 
enterprises, were offered to him ; but everything 
of this character he steadily declined, being un- 
willing to burden himself, or set an ill example 
for others to follow. On one occasion, a propo- 
sal was made to him, to purchase a large quan- 
tity of tobacco, when there was a likelihood of 
making a great profit, and no apparent danger of 


losing ; but, on considering the subject, he felt 


it to be his duty to decline it, that the way of 
truth might not, through his agency, be evilly 
spoken of. Another person, who had not the 
same scruples, or did not obey them, availed him- 
self of the opportunity, by which he made sev- 
eral thousand pounds. In relation to his own 
conduct, on this occasion, Joseph Pike says, “ I 
never repented it ; for if it were to doagain, and 
that I was sure of getting the same profit which 


the other did, I would still decline it, for the 
| same reasons.”’ 


And upon this subject he adds 
these weighty remarks, which are worthy the 
consideration of all who are tempted to engage 
in hazardous enterprises, or to embark in any bu- 
siness of a character to overcharge and burden 
“ But notwithstanding,” he says, 
‘‘T have often declined the prosecution of pros- 
pects that carried a fair appearance of profit, yet 
I will not and dare not say, that they would have 
answered accordingly; for the Lord having 
blessed me in moderate dealing, He might have 
turned His hand against me, and frustrated my 
expectation, if I had overcharged myself with 
business, to the hinderance of that little service 
I had to do for Him. And [I can say, in the 
sincerity of my heart, that I never inclined or 

great 
or high in the world, seeing the ill effects of it 
Indeed, it may truly be said of Jo- 
seph Pike, that he was a man * fearing God, and 
hating covetousness.” Against this evil, which 


‘often increases in old age, he bore a strong testi- 
| mony, and in the latter years of his life, he 


makes these remarks in reference to it: ‘Oh! 


| this spirit of covetousness! where it prevails, 


how it darkens and clouds the understanding, 
citizen he was highly esteemed, and in business of a | 


and eats out all that is good! The zeal of the 
Lord burns in my soul against it; and I believe 
there are few greater evils in the sight of the 
Lord than this, though there are few evils that 
have more cloaks and coverings than this hath.” 
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‘‘ For where is the man who has the marks of| him nothing, and he would be as sounding brass, 
covetousness ever so plain upon him, who will] or a tinkling cymbal.” 
confess he is a covetous man? Yet it is very| ‘“‘ Notwithstanding religion does not consist in 
plain to those whose eyes are single to the Lord, | bodily conformity or plainness of apparel, but is 
that there are too many such, though they will | in and from the heart, as also, on the other hand, 
not confess it. It was, we find, a great tempta-| pride is in the heart, and not in the outward 
tion in the days of old; and therefore, our bless- |.clothing, yet true religion leads into simplicity 
ed Lord bade them take heed, and beware of) in all outward things.”’ 
covetousness. His holy apostles told the be-| The effect of going forth on an errand of love, 
lievers it was idolatry ; the love of money was | as Joseph Pike did, in the spirit of humility, 
the root of all evil ; and that covetousness ought | and with clean hands, is thus narrated in his 
not to be so much as named among them ; with journal, in which he states that they (the com- 
many such like expressions in Scripture, all which | mittee) visited all the families of Friends in Cork. 
show that it was an abominable evil in the ‘ In doing which, we first sat down with them 
sight of the Lord then, and it is the same _ together, and as we found a concern to come upon 
now.” | our minds suitable to their respective states.and 

He was himself a faithful steward over the conditions, we gave them advice and counsel, 
temporal things committed to his care, and used and particularly to keep close to the witness of 
them as one who was fully sensible that he would God in themselves, the gift and measure of dias 
have to give an account of his stewardship. holy Spirit, by which they might come to 

The fervency of his spirit, and his circumspect and experience a growth in the Lord’s holy 
walking, eminently qualified him for usefulness truth, whereby the inside would be made clean, 
in religious society. Accordingly he was much and then the outside would be made clean 
engaged among his brethren, to encourage and also. 
strengthen them, toliveand act consistently with | “ After we had spoken what was in our minds 
the profession they were making to the world. relating to spiritual things, we then proceeded 
His station in the church was not that of a min- to other things relating to conversation, and be- 
ister, but an elder; yet, in the expressive lan- haviour, &c., as occasion offered. And I can, in 
guage of conduct, he was, in the best sense of great humility of mind, say, the Lord owned us 
the term, a preacher of righteousness. in our service by the attendance of his living 

In 1692, he was, with others, appointed to presence, which in several places broke in upon 
visit the meetings and families of Friends in his our spirits, and some of their’s also, bowing their 
own neighborhood, to endeavor to promote a re- hearts into great tenderness. Some, who had not 
formation in their manner of living, and some been so faithful, nor so orderly in their conver- 
other things that were thought to be out of order sation as they ought to have been, were so reached 
among them. | by what was spoken, that in much brokenness of 

Previous, however, to entering upon this ser-' mind, they acknowledged the same, with desire 
vice, Joseph Pike, and a friend who was to be a that, for the time to come, they might be more 
fellow-laborer with him, made a close investiga- faithful to the Lord, and walk more cireumspectly. 
tion into their own households, to put things in; And, indeed, we had very melting seasons in 
order, before going forth with counsel and advice | many places, all which greatly strengthened and 
for others. ‘The consequence was, they found confirmed us in our service and labor of love ; 
the work of reformation was to begin at home, | and I do not know that we met with any oppo- 
and some extravagant, and merely ornamental | sition or stubbornness in all the places we visit- 
work and furniture in their houses, was to be re- ed, but a general condescension in all, to put 
moved, and replaced with that of a plainer and | away superfluities in apparel and household fur- 
more useful kind. He says, “‘we thoroughly | niture, which was accordingly done some time 
reformed our houses ; and if any should think | after. So that there was a pretty thorough re- 
that we placed religion barely in outward con- | formation in this city.” 
formity and plainness, such are greatly mistaken : | And in regard to this kind of labor, he also 
so far from it, that if we should outwardly con- | says, “and this way of particular dealing has 
form in everything in which the Holy Scriptures sometimes proved more effectual than public 
direct us unto, or that godly elders are moved | preaching, which we have experienced in these 
of the Lord to advise, yet, if our hearts are not | visits: some being reached by close dealing, and 
right in His sight, and we do not witness a growth | have, with sorrow, confessed their offences. Thus 
in His holy truth, all the external conformity | it proved with David, who read and understood 
and plainness in the world, though good in it-| the outward law, and well knew he had trans- 
self, will avail us nothing as to Divine accept- | gressed against it; yet he was not brought by 
ance : no more than, as the Apostle tells the be- | the law, which was public, to so near a sense of 
lievers, that if he gave his body to be burned, or | his great sin as when Nathan came, and said 
his goods to the poor, Xc., yet, if he wanted char- | unto him, ‘Thou art the man!’ Then it was 
ity, (which is the love of God,) all would profit | that he was brought to a true sense of his great 
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transgression, and confessed the same ; and, upon | Lord! He did not leave nor forsake me in the 
his repentance, the Lord forgave him.” , time of my great weakness and extreme pain of 

Thus was this truly dedicated servant of the|body; for His dew rested almost continually 
Lord concerned through life to occupy the gifts | upon me, and the sweet incomes of His living 
committed to his care, to the praise and honor | and comfortable presence supported me under 
of Him who gave them, as well as for the bene- all; so that my bed of suffering was very often 
fit of his fellow-beings. made as a bed of pleasure.”’ 

Tn the latter part of his journal, he thusspeaks| After this aged servant of the Most High had 
of his object in writing it, and humbly acknow- | thus patiently endured these sufferings for a sea- 
ledges, that for every good work in which he was | son, it pleased the Lord to raise him up again, 
emgaged, the praise is due unto the Lord alone, |and he continued weak in body, but strong in 
who gave him strength and ability to perform it. | spirit for about two years longer, when he was 

“ And now, in the conclusion of this narrative | suddenly removed by death, and passed away in 
of my life, wherein [ have not studied elegancy | a remarkably easy mauner, in the seventy-third 
of speech, while I endeavor to make things very | year of his age. 
plain, which is more my intention than to set| The spirit in which he had long waited for 
forth fine words, I can, in sincerity of soul, say | this event is clearly manifested in the following 
that [ have not written anything with a design | testimony, which he penned in old age, when 
to exalt myself, or gain the applause of men, but | dwelling on some of the Lord’s merciful visita- 
from my being pressed in spirit, in order to leave | tions to his soul in younger life. 
it behind me for the instruction aud information| The remembrance of such seasons is re- 
of my children in particular, and others who may | newed within me at this time, for which my soul 
read it. ‘is melted into tenderness, with humble thanks- 

** And in whatever I have done, or in what-/ giving and praise to His holy and divine majesty, 
ever Iwas concerned, as to religious matters or | that he has kept me alive in spirit now to old 
worldly affairs, that in any way appears com-| age, to bear this testimony for Him, from my own 
mendable, 1 did but my duty therein, as all others | experience, that His holy truth waxes not old, 
ought to do, according to their respective sta-/as doth a garment; for although I am decayed 
tions ; for [ neither could nor can do anything | in body, and through the weakness thereof, seem 
of myself, which I confess to the whole world, | to be near the brink of the grave, yet to the praise 
that would be acceptable to the Lord without his | of the Lord, I can say, I am as strong in Him, 
divine help and assistance. I have nothing to) and in the power of His might, and feel my spi- 
glory in, as to myself, save my infirmities. And) rit as zealous for His holy name and testimony, 
in looking back through the whole course of my | as at any time of my life ; for which all that is 
life, I cannot but admire, and in humility of soul) within me magnifies and extols, even with my 
commemorate, the gracious and merciful deal-| mouth in the dust, the holy and eternal name of 


ings of the Lord to me, to this day, both spirit-|the Lord of Heaven and earth, who liveth for 
ually and temporally, far beyond my deserts; | ever and ever !’ 
for which my soul and spirit, and all that is with- | 


| 





in me, bows with deep reverence and thankful- | CHILDHOOD. 

ness, rendering unto Him alone, the Lord of! ir iid 

Heaven and of the whole earth, the honor, praise, | , : 

power, and dominion forever !” Childhood, sweet and sunny childhood, 
In the early part of his life, he frequently went Sve Sie annabiiny Chengaions Gi, 


Like the verdant, tangled wildwood, 


abroad; but for several years previous to his | Wants the training hand of care. 


death, his bodily powers were so feeble, that he | 
. . . | 

was unable to travel far from his own residence ; 
. *y* | 

yet, when favored with ability, he was always 


See it springing all around us— 
Glad to know and quick to learn ; 
Asking questions that confound us : 


ready for any good word or work which was laid | Teaching lessons in its turn. 
upon him. Who loves not its joyous revel, 

In the latter part of the year 1726, he took a} Leaping lightly on the lawn, 
violent cold, and was soon after so affected with | Up the knoll, along the level, 
the asthma, as to be obliged to sit up in a chair | Fete Gee Gunite co6 Gree 
for about six weeks. He was also severely af-| Let it revel; it is nature 
fected with the gout, and with the palsy in his, gcceait tes cneenenaait fects 
right hand and tongue. He was thus for some | For the toil of coming years. . 
time entirely unable to converse. But under iia ala ws ail calls deme 
these severe and complicated trials, his faith and ‘Stope hatin, ent stills its ry 
patience failed not; and in writing of them, he Ret dmosmlauaee, 


thus commemorates the mercy and goodness But a great and moral wrong. 
of the Lord towards him. ‘* But oh! for ever 


aca ; Give it play, and never fear it— 
magnified and praised be the holy name of the 


Active life is no defect ; 
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Never, never break its spirit— 
Curb it only to direct. 


Would you dam the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow? 

Onward it must go forever— 
Better teach it where to go. 


Childkood is a fountain welling— 
Trace its channel in the sand, 

And its currents, spreading, swelling, 
Will revive the withered land. 


Childhood is the vernal season ; 
Trim and train the tender shoot : 
Love is to the coming reason 
As the blossom to the fruit. 


Tender twigs are bent and folded — 
Art to nature beauty lends ; 

Childhood easily is moulded ; 
Manhood breaks, but geldom bends. 


FORGIVENESS. 


How shall I act ! O gracious God, 
Towards my fellow man, 

To fit me for a dwelling place 
Within thy favored land? 


How shall 1 calm my weary soul 
When to despair ’tis driven? 

¢ Forgive,”’ a sweet toned voice replied, 
And thou shall be forgiven. 


Then should thy foes encompass thee, 
And thy good name deride, 

Oh, hearken to that angel voice ; 
Let kindness be thy guide. 


Let not thy soul from quietness 
By these harsh acts be driven; 
Forgive, forgive the spirit cries, 
And thou shalt be forgiven. 
And though from anger, for the wrong, 
Seven times thou shouldst refrain, 
And though thy soul should be oppressed, 
Yea seven times again ; 


Be not at last through weariness 
To fierce resentment driven ; 
Remember thou must still forgive 

Or never be forgiven. 


Let angry passions disappear 
Like moonlit clouds away, 

Like snow that falls where water glides, 
Like mist of early day. 


Let not thy love by angry foes 
From its repose be driven ; 

But O, forgive, and rest assured, 
Thou too shalt be forgiven. 


CURE FOR HARD TIMES. 


When the good governor Talcot presided over 
Connecticut, a poor simple man came to him one 
day, complaining very bitterly of the hardness 
of the times, and the scarcity of money, and that 
he was unable to get any, and wondered they 
did not make money, and would have him use 
his influence to have a bank made. 

After hearing the good man through, he turns 
to him, and asked him, if he had any pork or 
beef to sell? No. Any wheat or grain of any 
kind? No. Any'butter, cheese, wool or flax? 
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For, says the governor, if you have, I will give 
you money for them. Why no, he had not any 
thing to sell. Then, saysthe governor, suppose 
we should make a bank of paper money, how do 
you expect to get it? Why, truly, he did not 
know. 

Let us run in debt less, spend less, and pay 
more, be more frugal and industrious, and we 
shall soon find our affairs mending; our debts, 
both public and private lessening, and money 
become plenty. For the scarcity of money is*a 
disease that will work its own remedy, and make 
a plenty as in other merchandize. But it must 
be in a way of industry and frugality— and 
whenever money becomes plenty in any other 
way, it does more hurt than good, as it creates 
idleness and wickedness among a people, of 
which we have already too much. 


coco PALM. 
(Continued from page 479.) 


Coco bread and coco water, coco almonds, coco 
butter, coco brushes, coco baskets, coco brooms, 
coco bowls, coco boxes, coco bonnets, coco cups, 
coco candles, coco carpets, coco curtains, coco 
charcoal, coco cream, coco cabbage, coco combs; 
coco fans, coco forks, coco hats, coco jaggary, 
coco linen, coco lamps, coco mats, coco masts, 
coco nets, coco oars, coco oil, coco paper, coco 
pickles, coco pots, coco pudding, coco ropes, 
coco spoons, coco sandals, coco sauce, coco ships, 
coco torches, coco wood, coco vinegar, coco 
arrack, coco toddy! Nothing less than a treeful 
of monkeys could call out the word coco often 
enough! Cocos are both food and drink. The 
coco-palm alone can furnish almost oer 
necessary for a home, and can absolutely an 
completely supply everything needful for a ship. 
While, in a drawing-room, after doffing their 
coco bonnets, one lady may fan herself with a 
coco fan; another may sit down upon a coco 


chair, and write on a coco desk, upon coca paper,» 
by the brilliant light of coco vil in a coco lamp,’ 


which stands upon a prettily inlaid coco table. 
No wonder the authors.of the oriental romances 
had such wild and gorgeous fancies when their 
imaginations were fed with such marvels, The 
wonderful bottles of the wizards of the stage are 
poor plagiarisms of the prodigies of this single 
tree. After furnishing kitchens and drawing- 
rooms, and after equipping: boats and ships, and 
after supplying food and drink to infants and 
adults, and hats and bonnets to gentlemen and 
ladies, here is an enchanted thing which pours 
forth by natural magic, milk and water, cream 
and vinegar, and wine and arrack and toddy. 
The geographical distribution of the palms 
begins where the range of cereals ceases, and a 
similar domestic interest invests both these fami- 
lies of plants. Like oats in northern, and wheat 
in southern Europe, palms are familiar house- 


be 
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hold things on the tropical shores—only surpas- 
singly more useful, more interesting, and more 
wonderful. ‘The coco-palms are blended with 
the whole lives of these coast folks. When the 
Portuguese were boasting about Portugal to cer- 
tain indians, and telling them they ought to go 
and see it, the Indians asked : 

“ Does the coco-palm grow upon your shores ?”” 

The answer being in the negative, they said. 

“ Weshall not go there to seek our bread, for 
tiffs one tree is worth all Europe.” 

The Tahitians say that the first coco-palm 
came from a human head which sprouted in the 
earth. When the wise dark mothers repeat this 
myth to the children around their_knees, a good 
meaning, a practical truth may perhaps be de- 
tected sparkling in the depths of their black 
eyes. There are no seeds equal to human heads 
in fertility. Hominal nuts age the most fecund 
of all nuts. No doubt the coco resembles much 
more macaca maimon, and the name may come | 
forom the maki mococo, but monkey heads are 
all sterile. There is nothing like the hominal | 
nut for producing useful plants. Tahitian fathers 
and mothers, pondering upon this truth, would 
see clearly how the success or failure of thcir 
children in life depends upon the learning of 
this lesson. The boy who mastered it best | 
would become the man with the most fruitful 
trees. The English farmer has begun to have 


some inklings of this truth since the epoch of | 
free trade, with excellent results in regard to the 


cultivation of the cereals. Most certainly it is 
the human head which germinates and sprouts 
when the coco-palm yields bread and wine and 
houses and ships. 

When an infant is born in Malacca, the father 
plants a coco-palm ; which belongs henceforth to | 
the child. The young palm begins to yield fruit | 
at five years old, is in full bearing about eleven, | 
and enjoys its maturity from the age of twenty | 
to fifty ; when it ages slowly, reaching the term | 
of from ninety to a hundred years before it dies. | 
Naturally, the natives of the coco shores identify 
their lives with the lives of their trees: from the 
prosperity or misfortunes of which they augur | 
their own fate. The ideas of M. Flourens and | 
other physiologists, who think man was intended | 
to live a century, are confirmed by the experi- 
ence of the inhabitants of the tropics. Abd- 
Allah ben Abd-el-Kader, in his narrative of his 
Voyage along the Kastern coast of the Peninsula 
of Malacca in 1838, relates an anecdote which is 
illustrative of the double biographies of the In- 
dians and their palms. He entered into a village 
in the Kalanthan country, where grew coco- 
palms, dourains (Durio Zibethinus), and all sorts | 
of fruit trees. While walking, he observed an 
old woman about the height of a child of twelve, 
her back bent with age, her skin all wrinkled 
into ridges, and her hair, which was not four 
fingers long, as white as carded cotton. She 
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was near a spring, and carried a pitcher full of 
water. He told Temana and Grandpre to wait 
for him a little, because he wished to talk with 
the old woman and learn her age. She re- 
plied ; 

“] have already seen one coco-palm die ; after 
which, I have planted another, which is already 
grown old, and does not give me any more than 
a few rare and little fruits.” By this she in- 
timated that she was about a century and a half 
old. 

Indeed the good and evil of human nature 
mingle more or less with this invaluable tree. 
When the natives of New Caledonia made war 
upon the inhabitants of neighboring islands, 
they used to make a point of destroying all the 
fruit trees, and especially the coco-palms, of 
their enemies. Among themselves, the owner 
of much cultiveted land and of many coco-palms 
was deemed a great chief. The Tiko-pians, wish- 
ing to preserve the Mitre island, or Fatacca, for 
the shark-fishing, are careful to destroy all the ° 
coco-palms upon it, lest their neighbors should 


) be attracted by secing them to come and occupy 


it. The improvident and reckless inhabitants of 
many islands, having allowed themselves to de- 
pend almcst exclusively upon. their fruit trees 
for sustenance, are sometimes reduced to famine 
by hurricanes and bad seasons. When thus 
overtaken by calamity, the more desperate of 
them embark in canoes, and, committing them- 
selves to the currents and the waves, in the hope 
of finding more favored shores, depart to be 
heard of no more. Europeans, Portuguese, 
Dutch, French, and English have, since they 
began to voyage in the tropical seas, set useful 
examples to the natives of intelligence, industry, 
and foresight in the culture of the coco-palms. 
Britons have especially distinguished themselves 
by planting their beads in the soils of the shores’ 
palms. ' Dr. Charles Reynaud records numerous 
cases in which English-speaking men have 
planted cocos where they were unknown before, 
and have obtained four or five fold more fruit 
from their well-tended trees than were yielded 
by the neglected palms of the hatives. Ceylon 
appears te be the only place where the steam- 
engine is applied to the extraction of coco oil. 
Persons who have only seen the coco-palms of 
Ceylon or the Mauritius, must not estimate the 
vital forces of these trees by their limited obser- 
vation. The wild vitality of the coco-palms is 
only seen on the shores of the coco-islands be- 
tween the fifteenth of northern and the twelfth 
of southern latitude. Their natural soil is the 
coral sand. Polypes, or little animals, of a struc- 
ture so simple that they have been said, not quite 
correctly, to be nothing but stomachs, or sacks 
alive, possess the faculty of secreting lodgings 
for themselves with their bases and sides. The 
calcareous secretions join each other and form 
what are called animal plants, which were long 
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mistaken for plants of. which the animals were, All the camels, with three exceptions, em 
only the flowers. These animals are innnmer- ployed in this expedition, are females, while the 
able as the sands of the sea-shore, and many | regular burden camel of the East is of the male 
islands have been formed by them. The waves species, and capable of carrying nearly twice the 
of the sea pound the exposed coral reefs into | weight of his mate. So that this disadvantage 
dust, which is thrown as white sand over the must be added to others in estimating the results 
compact reefs, and forms the coral or madrepore | thus far. It was particularly noticed that the 


shores. On the shores already made, the coco- 
palms are shedding their fruits all the year 
round, and what Bernardin de Saint Pierre 
deemed a summons to a banquet, the fall of the 
nuts, is really a phase in the wheel of coco life. 


The nuts are washed away by the waves, and | 


are carried by the currents, until growing heavy 
and saturated with sea-water, they are left to 


germinate upon far-distant coasts and newly- | 


formed islands. Cocos have sometimes been 
borne by the currents as far north as the coasts 
of Scotland and Norway. The first coco I ever 
saw was washed ashore upon the sands at Aber- 
deen. 
the process of seed-sowing, which is effected by 
the machinery of the ocean currents. The coco- 
palms love the newest coral sands—the secretions 
of animals at work everywhere and at this hour, 
and their very soil is impregnated with animality. 
The madrepore sand is interlaced to form the 
bases of the noble palm column, and the frequent 
rains pour down their sides while warm currents 
and hightide waves of the tropics lave the long 
roots of a tree, which may be said to be natur- 
ally far more a product of the ocean than of the 


earth. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CAMEL EXPERIMENT. 

A letter from Lieut. Beale, of the Army, to 
the Secretary of War, dated at El Paso, in July, 
furnishes gratifying intelligence of the entire 
success of the experiment authorized by Congress 
for introducing camels as means of transport- 
ation across the distant plains and deserts that 
lie on the route of many of our outposts. He 
states that though laboring under all the disad- 
vantages arising from ignorance of the habits and 
mode of packing the camel, the party had tra- 
versed a long distance and rough region through 
Texas, without an accident, and with the beasts in 
much better condition. than if the service had 
been performed by mules. At starting, each 
camel was packed with seven hundred pounds, 
and the journey was pursued in this way, until 
the forage of which the burthen was mostly com- 
posed, was gradually reduced. This experience 
encourages the confident belief that the rest of 
the transit will be accomplished without difficul- 
ty and with corresponding success. If so, the 
value of the experiment, as a permanent auxi- 
liary to transportation for the army, and doubt- 
less, eventually, for the purposes of remote com- 
merce in New Mexico and the adjoining terri- 
tory, will be demonstrated satisfactorily. 


The fall of the nuts is the preliminary of | 


| camels consumed, and seemed to prosper upon, 
| a sort of food rejected even by mules, and which 
grows in rank luxuriance in the most barren:of 
ithe American deserts. This food is knownas 
| the greased wood, a small bitter bush, with no 
| known use whatever except in being now valu- 
able as camel forage. They would eat grass 
when staked out, but if left to follow their own 
instincts, would leave the best ground, and 
browse greedily on bushes of any kind in pre- 
| ference. The apprehension entertained at the 
| starting of the expedition, that the feet of the » 
animals would give out in crossing the gravelly 
road from San Antonio to El Paso, was not veri- 
| fied in any particular. The whole route between 
those two points is stated to be terribly trying 
| on unshod feet, being covered with a small gravel 
| of coarse, angular, and flinty formation, which 
lacts on the feet like a steel rasp. All the 
| camels journeyed without injury, while every 
unshod horse and mule struck lame. This dif- 
ference is attributed not so much to the spongy 
substance which forms the foot of the camel, as 
to the regularity and motion with which the 
| foot is raised and put down. 

What we have heretofore known of the nature 
of the camel, has been fully established in the 
present expedition. He is docile, patient, man- 
ageable and much more easily worked than the 
mule. He kneels willingly down to receive his 
load, and waits to be packed without any resist- 
ance. During part of the journey, the camels 
were sometimes without water for twenty-six 
hours, with the mercury scoring 104 degrees, 
and when offered drink at the end of that time, 
they seemed indifferent to it, and some of them 
refused. It is quite manifest from these facts, 
that this useful animal is destined to become a 
denizen of our western plains and a means of 
civilization in promoting regular and prompt 
intercourse between remote points in the vast 
deserts which stretch away on the frontiers of 
New Mexico, and have heretofore raised serious 
barriers to transit between the Mississippi and 
Pacific. 


) 





THE NEW TERRITORY OF DACOTAH. 

The last Congress, it will be remembered, form- 
ed a new Territory under the name of Dacotah. 
The Independent, published at Sargeant’s Bluff, 
says the Territory includes a great part of. the 
valley of the Sioux, the valleys of the James 
and Vermillion rivers, and large tracts of 
beautiful bottom lands lying on the Missouri. 

| In regard-to the climate, it becomes milder to 
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» ward., 1 saw several 


ie. 2 oe - Languages taught at $ 
~ just shall live by faith?’ His eyes were | and competent teficliers, one a native of Hamp- 
opened, and he felt very much ashamed of try-! shire, and a nate of,.a popular Co ‘in that 


“ 


rs 


north-western parts of Dacotak are said to be no 
much more severe than in nothern Pennsylvania. | 
The prevailing want of this entire region is 
timber. Its chief attractions are soil, | 

eair aud water,and an unusually healthy 
Tike : and it is believed also to possess an 
abundance of mineral coal. 


the westward, so much so that the winters in the infota ic 


ie 


wet his'Ins pn will commence on the 16th of 

11th month 1857, and continue'twenty weeks. “ 
Teems- per session, one half payableinadvance, 

the other in the middle of the session. = 

No extracharges. For further information address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, Crosswicks P. 0.) Burling- 

ton Co., N. J. Se Oe, ees 
10th mo. 3—3 m. 


po SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, near the Chel- 
ton-Hills Station, on the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
r 









fs SIGHT-SEEING IN ROME. 


Dr. Nelson, who has just visited Rome, says 
among other things, “1 saw an image of St 
Peter, the toe of which bad been kissed so much 


that a part of-it was actually worl away. I saw Gayner Heacock will open a school 12th mo. 7th, 
also a-flighi_of stairs, opening on one of the | and continue 16 weeks, where the usual branches of 

ublic streets, which was said to have been | an English education will be taught, and weer atten- 
Booneh: from the palace of Pontius Pilate, and | tion paid to the health and comfort of the children. 










, Dan have been tred by the feet of Jesus ; and | Terms $40, Noextra charges. Books furnished 


at the usual prices. 


-now on that account it is regarded as so holy} Address JOSEPH HEACOCK, 


that no-one is permitted to pass over it, except Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery Co., Penna. 
op his knees; and the deluded people are taught, | mo. 26—8 t. 

that passing over it briggs.a high religious re-) Ren LAWN SEMINARY is, situated near 
with their long Union-Ville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles 









dresses, toiling up the. their knees.” | south west of West Chester, and sixteen north west 
This is the stairway ¢ artin Luther began | from Wilmington; daily stages to and'from thesatier® 
t climb, when he paid'a: to Rome. It was | 2"4 tri- from the former place. The Winter 








before he got into theelearJight of Bible trath. | ("Rs mente on She 2d OF TEGK SSR 


: ; ‘ : \ fenty weeks. The course of instruction 
Itwas while dragging his body in this uncouth | em all they branches, comprising a thorough 
style over these stone stairs, that a verse from English Edugani wing included. Terms: $57, 
the first chapter of Paul’s epistle to the Romans | including » Washing, T use of Books, 


came to him like a voice from heaven: “ The) Pems Ink and Cights. es atta by Saas 
> 











ing to merit God’s fayor in’ this poor foolish | State, whose Qualifications have gain ra place 

way, inate of depending on God's dear Son, | poner. he Mahe mak of tence. THe beusi 
to take away our sins. t ee ee ae : 

who pes y : ee | and comfort torthirty-five or forty pupils. 

Let us.pity those who are'still climbing the | For Circulars, address— 
staircase for salvation, and pray that they may _ _.. EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 
soon have the blessed Bible, which teaches that” Vaile P. bomen County, Pa. 

Christ Jesus came into theworld tosave sinners, | 9 mo. 5thy'1857 ie 


and that there is no other name given under | ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

heaven among men, whereby we can be saved. YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 

Child’s Paper. | commence the next Session of this Institution on the 

} “ of = mo., argh on : wee for twenty weeks. 

PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. | For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir+ 

Frour asp Meat.—The Flour market is very | out a G Pp Seon BW AEN Fe cunel Pane 
quiet. Holders are offering standard brands.at $5 25 | ondon Grove, }’. U., Chester, County, Pa. 


et bbl. Sales to retailers and bakers, for fresh ground | : " 
xt $5: a $64 per bbl. and fancy brands, from $63 up to | (LDRIDGE HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 


; Winter session (for the education of young met 

a oa oan, i vain ons — 37 per'BUl., and boys) of thisdnstitution, will open on the 9th of 
atn.—The receipts of; Wheat continue light ua ont hee ae oli a 

and there is very little demand for it. Southern red Oe ae ee eee oe 
is held'at'$1 10's #1 15, and $1 20'2 $1 30 for good | thorousbly taught by the most approved methous'of 
white; only afew samples were sold. Rye offered | Lennie ee sree eo suientadina os enchl én 
at 23¢. Corn is in demandywith sales.of yellow at 75 T he $70 ae languages. 
a75¢. Delaware oats are in fair supply,at 37 and amy > Ohh 02g . 


. =k 
40 cents per pen tisha roe sites to to enter will please make “er 
at 5 rer 64 Ibs. ‘Timothy is: bringing 2 50 per —— fall particulars address the Principal for a eit- 
b , Of, Flaxseed the market is bare, and it is . 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT,, . 
Eldridge Hill, Salem County N. J. 
8 mo. 29, 1857—8 Ww. 





wanted a€$1 75 cents per bushel, 








——————— See 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge 8t., North side! Penna. Bank 


ped sana teacher for a Friends’ School at 
estfield, “Burlington County, N. J. For further 


‘Be 





